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to tell about the Christmas of 1889, when, at the age of twenty-seven, he had finished his second drama, Das Friedensjest (THE RECONCILIATION ), the scene of which likewise was laid in an isolated country house one Christmas Eve on the Schiitzenhiigel near Erkner.
"Solitude can be heavenly—imbued with all creative power—but also—devilish, as, exempli causa, today and here in Silesia." And he asked that the radio be turned on—one of the few receivers permitted a German in the provinces under Polish occupation.
Scarcely had the "Stille Nacbt . . ." begun to resound in the warm Biedermeier room, flooded with light, when there was a ring at the door downstairs.
Lena, a neighbor's little girl, appeared with an embarrassed smile and—a goose for Christmas dinner. After her came a little farmer, a forester, a lady painter, and finally even a messenger from the district capital. They had all groped their way through the darkness with its dangers, bringing greetings, flowers, and presents to give pleasure to their famous fellow-countryman, in whose home there was still a bit of their homeland.
Around the beginning of the new year, a difficult period began, even for Wiesenstein. The forces of greed and envy which had been set loose by the prevailing lawlessness defied the protection of the state and the military, particularly since the latter often made their own use of this lawlessness to destroy the Germans.
One evening a group of daring men in leather jackets put in an appearance at Wiesenstein. They said they were detectives, and their papers, which they presented immediately, were in Polish. Paul had to believe them. Their spokesman declared that the prosecuting attorney's office had ordered a search of the premises.
"It has nothing to do with Doctor Hauptmann's possessions. They are protected—of course. We have been instructed . . ."
The alleged commissioner of detectives asked to see the cellar. He went to a particular room. His companions followed him.
"Do these trunks and boxes belong to the Hauptmann family?" he asked the attendant imperiously.
For the first time Paul was nonplussed. He said "No!" The luggage belonged to Germans who had been ejected from their homes and thought that the last few possessions that they had managed to preserve were safe here.
The commissioner smiled amiably. "It's a good thing you told the truth. You see, we have in our possession a declaration from one of your countrymen. Even the Hauptmann house is not permitted to shelter the possessions of others. The contraband goods are confiscated ..."
His companions carried the luggage out of the house without a word